and spoil their aim. At longer range they fired their
guns and muskets, howling, beating their drums,
and blowing their bugles; while inside the defences
the silence was only broken by gunfire and musketry
and a few necessary orders.
By three in the afternoon the firing had begun
to slacken, and by four o'clock the enemy were
retreating sullenly, carrying with them many dead
and wounded. Before long they begged permission,
under a flag of truce, to remove the rest of their
casualties, a request which was granted readily, if
only for sanitary reasons. Their dead and wounded
were taken away in cartloads. The garrison were all
exhausted, having been under arms throughout the
heat of the day, but they were in the best of spirits.
It was clear that the enemy had lost many hundreds,
whereas among the defenders only four Europeans
had been killed and twelve wounded, with about
ten casualties among the Indian troops. Even these
small losses had been mostly due to the men's
exposing themselves needlessly as soon as they saw
that the enemy were beaten. When Mrs Inglis taxed
one of the 52nd afterwards with recklessness, he
replied: 'Yes, but it's not in the way of Englishmen
to fight behind walls.'
After thanking Heaven for a whole skin, Mr Rees
sat down with a wonderful relish to his meal of
chapatties washed down with braady-and-water.
Tired out as he was, and thickly grimed with dust
and powder, he observed after a wash, a rest, and a
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